wut Ucan nn ORI COMMUNISM 


AND PRESERVE 


A lert yourselt--learn the true nature and tactics of 


communism. 


ake civic programs for social improvement your business. 


cannot coexist. 


nform yourself: know your country~its history, traditions, 
and heritage. 


combat public apathy toward communism--indifferonee can 
be fatal when national survival is at stake. 


R espeet buman dignity ~ communism and individual rights 


tack bigotry and prejudice wherever they appear: justice 
for all is the bulwark of democracy. 


J. Edgar Hoover 


‘DMKETON, FEOKEAL HURGAU DF AAYESTIOATION 


xercise your right to vote; elect representatives of integrity. 


Campaign 
Trains 
Are 
Rolling 
Again 


Or SEPTEMBER 7, 8 and 9, Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy, Demo- 
cratic aspirant to the Presidency 
of the United States, rode a cam- 
paign special train over SP lines 
from Portland to Bakersfield, mak- 
ing rear platform speeches at stops 
along the way. 

Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, has said he may 
also campaign by train, He did so 
on Southern Pacific Lines in 1952. 
(See cover) 

This year we will be witnessing a 
revival of that colorful, century- 
old political institution, the cam- 
paign train. 

Both Kennedy and Nixon will be 
continuing a tradition that has its 
roots in President William Harri- 
son’s 1840 campaign and his fam- 
ous'slogan, “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too.” 

The first to hire a special train 
for purely political purposes, how- 
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ADLAI STEVENSON—1952 


ever, was Stephen Douglas, Lin- 
coln’s opponent in the Great De- 
bates. Douglas used a train to 
advantage during a senatorial cani- 
paign in 1858. Always the show- 
man, Douglas included in his train 
a flat car bearing a cannon which 
was shot off at stations and whistle 
stops to announce his arrival. 

Lincoln responded typically by 
touring the nation in an ordinary 
coach, though he later gave in to 
requests that he travel in more com- 
fortable style. 

It took William Jennings Bryan 
to give whistle-stopping a real 
boost. In the summer of 1896 the 
tireless orator rode for three 
months in hot wooden coaches and 
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even cabooses to make a total of 
569 speeches. His 24 talks in one 
day is still a record. 

Bryan’s efforts as a whistle-stop- 
per were shaded by those of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, however. Running 
for the vice presidency in 1900, the 
energetic Roosevelt traveled 21,- 
209 miles and made 673 speeches, 
setting a precedent which he later 
upheld as a Presidential candidate 
as well. 

William Howard Taft was quite 
a train campaigner, too. The 300- 
pound candidate made 418 whistle- 
stop talks in 1908, won the election, 
then rode 114,500 miles during his 
four-year term as President—a 
record broken only by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Warren G. Harding achieved dis- 
tinction as the first rail campaigner 
to have a loudspeaker installed on 
the rear platform. 

When Harding’s successor, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, learned that special 
trains cost extra, the frugal Presi- 


DWIGHT EISENHOWER—1952 


dent called a halt. Accordingly, 
when he went to a convention in St. 
Paul, his car was attached to a 
regularly-scheduled train out of 
Washington. He also ate in the 
regular diner. So many security 
and other problems arose, however, 
that the railroads serving Washing- 
ton began operating Presidential 
specials at no extra fare, charging 
only regular fare based on a mini- 
mum occupancy per car. 

By far the most devoted train 
traveler of all the Presidents seems 
to have been Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. It is estimated he rode more 
than 350,000 miles on 399 rail 
trips—an _all-the-more-impressive 
total since he usually wanted a 
speed limit of 35 miles an hour on 
his trains. 

Another innovation was his 
standing order that the train pull 
away just as he ended a speech. 
This dramatic final touch went over 
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HARRY TRUMAN—I952 


big with audiences. Unfortunately, 
though, visiting politicians were 
often caught on board and report- 
ers left behind at the telegraph of- 
fice. 

Harry Truman is widely cred- 
ited with perhaps the most memor- 
able whistle-stop campaign of re- 
cent times. In his 1948 campaign, 
Truman made seven separate rail 
trips covering more than 21,000 
miles, and delivered more than 300 
“sive ’em H” speeches. This train- 
borne onslaught is generally ac- 
knowledged to have been a decisive 
factor in the Fail’s balloting. 

Campaigning by train usually 
runs so smoothly that few are 
aware of the minute planning be- 
hind it all. The master plan has 
to have some “rubber” in it to 
absorb the delays inevitable in any 
barnstorming tour. And regular 
rail traffic must be kept moving on 
schedule, even though no train is 
allowed to pass a special bearing 
the President. 
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Yet despite the best of efforts, 
mishaps sometimes crop up. Dur- 
ing President Eisenhower's 1952 
campaign, for instance, his train 
overshot a waiting crowd at Carmi, 
Illinois, by several yards. Then his 
train pulled up short at the next 
two stops. Candidate and crowds 
finally got together! 


Later that year, a crowd of some 
20,000 trampled public address 
wires while awaiting Eisenhower’s 
train. By the time the damage was 
repaired, it was time for the train 
to leave—and leave it did just as 
Ike started to speak. 


“Whoops!” he cried out to the 
astonished crowd. ““They’re taking 
me away.” 


The campaign train has been 
growing longer over the years, de- 
pending upon the size of the candi- 
date’s staff and the number of 
accompanying reporters. For ex- 
ample, the Kennedy Campaign 
Special, with 64 in the official party 
and 59 in the press, had a consist 
of 15 cars. 


Despite the rigors of whistle- 
stopping, reporters generally like 
the campaign train. They not only 
can keep in touch with the candi- 
date all the way, but also have 
ample working, dining and sleep- 
ing facilities and can prepare and 
file copy without delay. 


Want a voice in 
the people’s choice? 
Don‘t pass the buck— 


VOTE! 


Letters from Pleased Patrons 
Praise SP Trains and Personnel 


’uousanps of Southern Pacific people who have a part in our pas- 
senger service are getting a “Thank You” note signed jointly by 
W. D. Lamprecht, vice president—-System Operations, and C. E. Peter- 
son, vice president--System Passenger Traffic and Public Relations. 
The two vice presidents are expressing their appreciation for the 
help of these SP men and women in making our passenger trains 


among the finest in the nation. 

“Equipment alone does not make 
a train,” the vice presidents point 
out, “and we are pleased to tell 
you that in the past 90 days we 
received 57 individual letters from 
passengers commending our trains 
and service. There were many 
more phone and personal calls.” 

Here are highlights from just 
a few of these recent complimen- 
tary letters: 

“Thanks to Southern Pacific 
and the staff of the luxurious 
Sunset Limited for a delight- 
ful trip. ... The entire train, 
in fact, was much superior to 
other so-called luxury trains 
we rode later on our tour of 
the U.S, You can be rightly 
proud of it.” 

“... We left Los Angeles for 
Salinas aboard the Coast Day- 
light. It was really a luxurious 
trip, with full accommodations for 
dining and wining, with extraordi- 
narily attentive service, We had a 
leisurely restful trip.” 

“, . . The Shasta Daylight 
trip is a Fairyland all the way. 
I feared Martinez would be a 
forsaken stop in a lonely place, 
but found it full of people 


traveling, with a night force . 


on the job, loudspeaker call- 
ing trains, etc.” 

*., . We have ridden on a num- 
ber of beautiful trains through- 
out the country, but we must rate 
this ‘Daylight’ train as ‘tops.’ The 
log of the trip, as published and 
given every passenger, showed us 
where we were at all times, and 
‘points of interest to look for. 
From the Conductor of the train 
on down, the general attitude, and 
believe me, a new attitude to me 
it was—Welcome Aboard.” 

“. .. May I say the trip was 
delightful, the train people 
most courteous and the dining 
ear service very good, as well 
as the meals served. The serv- 
ice was very quick in diner, 
which is noticeable as there 
were 80 many: to be served.” 

Commenting on these letters, 
Messrs. Lamprecht and Peterson 
emphasize the continuing impor- 
tance of good service. “We hope 
that this recognition of our serv- 
ice,” they say, “will stimulate all 
of our people involved in passenger 
operations todo ‘the best job ‘pos- 
sible at all times.” 
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George M. Betterton Pass 


G, M, BETTERTON 


es Away 


(GORE M. BetTerton, former 

general purchasing agent- 
system, has passed away in Oak- 
land, California. 

Before his retirement in 1955, 
he had been in railroad service 
more than 51 years, the last 43 
with Southern Pacific. 

He began his career with SP as 
a clerk in the Stores Department 
in San Francisco in 1912, and by 
1942 rose to be general purchasing 
agent for Pacific Lines. In 1952 
his jurisdiction was extended to 
cover the entire system. 


Fred Tredway Dies After 


Freep Q. Trepway, who retired 
' as assistant to vice president, 
System Passenger Traffic-Public 
Relations, in June of 1958, passed 
away in San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 20 after a brief illness. 

Before his retirement he was 
with Southern Pacific more than 
37 years, starting with the Public 
Relations Department in 192]. He 
was made assistant general adver- 
tising manager in 1928, and gen- 
eral advertising manager two years 
later, In 1955 he rose to be assist- 
ant to vice president. 

During his career with SP he 
supervised an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign, promoting tourist 
travel to the Southwest and West, 
and stimulating industrial growth 
of these areas. 

One of the highlights of his 
career was the selection of his ad, 
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Brief Hlness 


F. Q, TREDWAY 


“A Short Course in Railroading 
—for Airline Executives,” to ap- 
pear in the book The 100 Greatest 
Advertisements by Julian Watkins. 


He is survived by his-wife, Anne. 
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Sellers Named Superintendent 
Houston Mechanical Department 


A. I. Sellers has been appointed 
superintendent, Mechanical De- 
partment for Southern Pacific at 
Houston. 

Sellers has been acting superin- 
tendent at Houston since October, 
1959. He succeeds F. E. Russell 
who was named assistant general 
superintendent, Mechanical De- 
partment-Engineering at San Fran- 
cisco. 

A 48-year veteran with SP, Sel- 
lers has held supervisory positions 
with the railroad at Houston since 
1923. He started his Mechanical 
Department career as a machinist 
apprentice and held positions of 
machinist, assistant roundhouse 
foreman, roundhouse foreman, 
general shop foreman and superin- 
tendent of shops prior to his pro- 
motion to chief assistant superin- 
tendent of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment in 1943. 

He is a member of the Loco- 
motive Maintenance Officers’ As- 
sociation and the Southwestern 
Railway Diesel Club. 


Other Changes 


Southern Pacific also announced 
changes in titles of four Mechani- 
cal Department officers at Houston. 
H. J. Bowyer, former acting as- 
sistant superintendent, is now as- 
sistant superintendent. P. L. Scott, 
former acting shop superintendent, 
has been named superintendent of 
shops; T. O. Siegmund, former 
acting assistant. master mechanic, 
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ASE. SELLERS 
is now assistant master mechanic, 
and W. J. Kugler, former acting 
general foreman has been’ named 
general foreman. 


GIVE TO YOUR FUND DRIVE 


Stonesifer to be 
On Safety Panel 
G cHEDuLeD to participate on the 

“How to Sell Safety to Em- 
ployes” panel at the 48th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition in 
Chicago, October 17-21, was A. B. 
Stonesifer, assistant terminal sup- 
erintendent at Roseville Yard. He’s 
an expert on the subject. 

“Stoney” has been in the busi- 
ness of selling safety {as well as 
moving an enormous number of 
cars) for more than a decade. 
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Fast Action 


By SPT Driver 
Prevents Fire 


UICK THINKING on the part of 

E. C. Shires, Southern Pacific 
Transport Company driver of Was- 
kom, Texas, saved a costly down- 
town fire at Logansport, Louisiana, 
and earned him a new hat pre- 
sented by grateful owners of N. J. 
Caraway and Company. 

Shires noticed smoke when he 
drove his SPT truck into Logans- 
port about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He hurried to the site and 
discovered a fire had destroyed a 
four-foot square in the roof of the 
Caraway establishment, one of the 
town’s largest stores. He notified 


E.C. SHIRES 
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Town Marshal Charles Lewis and 
with the help of the town’s volun- 
teer fire department, brought the 


blaze under control with only about . 


$400 damage to the building and 
merchandise. 

A post-fire investigation made 
by city officials indicated that had 
Shires not discovered the fire, the 
Caraway Hardware and Dry Goods 
Store and Warehouse, and the local 
newspaper and postoffice build- 
ings would probably have been 
destroyed. 


GIVE TO YOUR FUND DRIVE 


J. P. Vallina Retires; 
del Valle Moves Up 


J. Pardo Vallina, general agent 
for Southern Pacific at Mexico 
City, retired last month after 39 
years with the company. 

He was succeeded by G. del 
Valle, who had been general agent 
at Monterrey, Mexico, since 1957, 

Vallina is a native of Santander, 
Spain, and attended San Hermenc- 
gildo college there. He started with 
Southern Pacific as a stenographer 
io the general agent at Mexico City 
in 1921, and held the position of 
rate clerk prior to his appointment 
to general agent. 

del Valle was educated in public 
and private schools in Culican and 
Mazatlan, Mexico, and later at- 
tended schools in Los Angeles. He 
started his career as a stenographer 
in the Traffic Department of South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company of 
Mexico in 1941, and held posi- 
tions of freight solicitor and freight 
service clerk in Mexice City prior 
to going to Monterrey in 1957. 


Flying 
Squad 
of SF 


Doubles 
as 


Watchdogs | 


Members of the Flying Squad who by their alertness avert 
and possible injuries to others recently were Manuel T 


inspector, left, and Arnold Hendrix, car foreman, right. 


T HE “Frytwnc Squap” of the 
Coast Division’s Car Depart- 
ment at San Francisco is a crew 
maintained for the purpose of per- 
forming emergency repairs to roll- 
ing stock in our own yards—and 
when called—to serve cars on in- 
dustry tracks as well. 

Each unit of the Flying Squad 
has a truck equipped with a two- 
way radio to receive calls from car 
inspectors stationed throughout 
the train yards. If trouble is de- 
tected, the Squad is there in “jig 
time” with emergency repairs to 
avoid delays to trains and to avoid 
excessive per diem charges on for- 
eign equipment. 

The nature of their work takes 
them into many side streets and 
alleys of our property and they act 
as watchdogs in matters not neces- 
sarily connected with their work. 

Example: When Car Inspector 
Manuel Teijeiro was driving in 
the vicinity of Third and Fourth 
Streets recently he saw smoke 
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emitting from one of the doors at 
our Kentucky St. Warehouse. (This 
building is company-owned and 
leased to various private industries 
for storage purposes.) Manuel im- 
mediately radioed the chief dis- 
patcher who called the San Fran- 
cisco Fire Department. The fire 
was extinguished before serious 
damage was done. 

Another example; On the way to 
his office at Sixth and King Streets 
in a truck, Car Foreman Arnold 
Hendrix saw a PG&E power trans- 
former explode overhead causing 
a live high-voltage power line to 
fall across ‘the main track, 

At this very moment the Coast 
Daylight was pulling from Third 
Street Station to begin its daily 
trip to Los Angeles. 

Arnold immediately radioed the 
danger to Locomotive Engineer 
Jerry O’Connell on the ‘Daylight 
and the train was halted until the 
trouble was corrected and safe 
movement of the train assured. 
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An Interview With Paul Garin (Part Two) 


Russia Today... 
Her People And Her Railroads 


{Last month we brought you the first part of an interview with 
Paul V. Garin, manager of research and development, concerning his 
recent four-week tour of Russia. In this issue we conclude the exclusive 


Bulletin interview.) 


Mr. Garin, how fast do trains 
run in Russia? 


Slow, compared to our trains. 
All trains, both passenger and 
freight, move at a set speed, par- 
ticularly on lines with heavy traffic 


Garin (right) and Lowell Yarbrough of the 
Wabash Railroad in front of St. Basils Ca- 
thedral in Red Square, Moscow. 
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density. This creates a continuous 
flow of traffic so there is no need 
to put trains into sidings to allow 
others to pass. The freight and 
passenger trains generally run in 
the range of 30-50 miles per hour. 
A few intercity express trains do 
move at higher speeds. The Red 
Arrow (painted blue}, for exam- 
ple, which runs between Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, is reported to 
have a top speed of 94 mph. 


How does their railroad 
equipment compare with 
ours? 

The majority of power is steam, 
but they are electrifying high den- 
sity main lines as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Diesels are used on lower 
density lines. 

They have very few specialized 
freight cars. Without competition 
there’s no incentive to provide any 
of the specialized equipment com- 
mon in this country. The govern- 
ment standardizes the cars, and 
the shipper must adjust to the kind 
of car that is available. Shippers, 
like passengers, do not complain. 
The Russians still have many two: 
axle, four-wheel cars, but with a 
stepped-up car building program 


on 


At Brest-Litovsk on the Russian border a car 
is lifted so trucks may be changed from 
standard gauge to the wider gauge used on 
Soviet railroads. 


they’re trying to replace them with 
4. and 6-axle cars. 

I did see several rather unusual 
types of cars including one de- 
signed for the transport of live 
fish from the Caspian and Black 
Seas to the urban areas. These 
cars which are similar in appear- 
ance to the standard refrigerator 
car are provided with two large 
open tanks of salt water and a 
spray system over each tank to 
aerate the water. Living quarters 
are provided for an attendant who 
accompanies the car at all times. 

Incidentally, the refrigerator car 
train is another novel idea used in 
Russia where complete trains of 
perishables are moved in fixed 
consist. For example, we inspected 
such a train consisting of 23 cars, 
20 of which were refrigerator cars, 
and three were control and living 
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quarter cars. This train was unu- 
sual in that refrigerating brine was 
circulated for the entire length in 
both directions through brine pipes 
train-lined between cars. Ammonia 
compressors are employed for cool- 
ing purposes. Full time attendants 
accompany these trains and sleep- 
ing quarters are provided. The 
latest thinking, however, is to build 
mechanically refrigerated cars with 
diesel engine generators such as 
used in the United States because 
of the greater flexibility of the 
self-contained units. 


How is freight leading and 
unloading handled? 

The Russian railroads have 
loading and unloading stations, 
All freight to be shipped must be 
taken to the station, and incoming 
freight must be picked up there. 
They apparently don’t use indus- 
trial spur tracks to the extent we 
do in this country. 


How do the railroad shops 
and yards compare with ours? 

There are far too many people 
around the shops and yards we 
visited, and poor utilization is 
made of the man (and woman) 
power. 

We did see a few examples of 
modern production type machine 
tools in several shops visited, but 
in general, machinery is outdated. 
As long as it is meeting the all- 
important production quota they 
don’t worry about replacing the 
older machinery or the excess peo- 
ple required to operate it. But if 
they run into a production bottle- 
neck, all efforts go toward elimi- 
nating it. They..do have some 
hump yards with automatic retard- 
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| ers, but they don’t compare with 
| the modern classification yards in 
\ the US. We saw only one retarder 
unit equipped for automatic re- 
i tardation with electronic control. 
It must be realized that there is 
little or nothing like our wide- 
spread use of centralized traffic 
control, two-way train radio and 
microwave relay systems, push- 
button freight yards with radar- 
activated retarders and remote 
control switches which facilitate 
the fast movement of traffic. 


Is the Russian rail gauge the 
same as ours? 

No, it’s 5 feet instead of the 
standard gauge of 4 feet 84 
inches. All of the satellite coun- 
tries and Western European coun- 
tries, except Spain, are standard 
gauge, so this presents quite a 
problem on equipment moving 
into and out of Russia. At border 
tn Russia some of the track is bullf in panels, 
complete with ties. In the photo, workmen 


cre shown lnying c 25-meter (82 feet) panel 
of the prefabricated track. 


REESE 
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points freight shipments must be 
transloaded or the trucks on the 
cars must be changed, This is 
done on passenger trains by actu- 
ally lifting each car body with 
jacks at the corners, pulling out 
the standard gauge trucks and 
rolling in the wide gauge trucks. 
At Brest, where our train from 
Vienna entered Russia, we wit- 
nessed this operation. Jacking fa- 
cilities at that location permit rais- 
ing 12 cars simultancously to 
change trucks and apply automatic 
couplers, the operation taking 
about 20 minutes per car. 


Do they have modern track 
maintenance machinery? 

Most of the maintenance work is 
done by hand labor, but Russia is 
rapidly copying mechanical equip- 
ment of other countries. Some 
welded rail is being used—also the 
railroads are beginning to use a 
lot of pre-stressed concrete ties. 
Throughout Europe concrete ties 
seem to be gaining favor. Rails are 
laid with opposite or “square” 
joints as compared to staggered 
joints used in this country. While 
this permits laying of track in 
prefabricated panel sections, it 
produces a rather bouncy ride, 
particularly at higher speeds. 


Are passenger fares high in 
the Soviet Union? 

No, the government sets the 
price so the people can all afford 
to ride the trains. There are two 
classes—the “hard” class and the 
“soft” class. In the hard class the 
seats are bare wooden benches. 
People who sleep overnight in 
these cars often bring their own 
bedding and rent a mattress on 
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Containers are used ia Russia alto! Note plat- 
form for trainmen on car at right. No cabooses 
are used on Soviet freights. 


the train. Incidentally, many male 
passengers wear pajamas when rid- 
ing the train—even during the day. 

The soft class, with padded seats, 
is considered an unnecessary lux- 
ury and is more expensive. Also 
there is an extra charge for seats 
so it’s not unusual to see people 
riding in vestibules and on roofs 
of the cars (nicknamed “flyers” 
by the Russians.) During peak 
travel seasons people sometimes 
wait in the stations as long as two 
days before they can get on a train. 


Do the railroads offer com- 
mute service in Russia? 

Yes, there are large fleets of 
electric commute trains operating 
out of the larger cities. In con- 
trast Lo commute operations in this 
country, where there is very little 
traffic during off-peak periods, in 
Russia there seems to be a steady 
load of traffic during the day. 

This is no doubt due to the 
scarcity of private automobiles and 
the fact that working hours are 
staggered in some cities to spread 
the commute load. 


How do Russian railroads 
handle the safety problem? 
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That’s one thing I especially no- 
ticed throughout the tour—there 
seemed to be a definite lack of 
safety precautions among person- 
nel, The shop workers didn’t wear 
safety goggles. And it was not 
unusual to see people riding on 
top of cars—even near overhead 
high voltage wires. In the stations 
I saw women and children crawl- 
ing under cars to get from one 
platform to another, 


One final question, Mr. 
Garin. What are your per- 
sonal views of Russia? 

Russia is a paradox. On one 
hand, I saw many things that have 
probably remained the same for 
hundreds of years—people work- 
ing in the fields with sickles and 
scythes, women tending cows and 
sweeping. the streets with twig 
brooms. Abacuses, .or counting 
beads, are used throughout the 
country, even in the largest banks. 

In contrast there are modern re- 
search and technological -institutes 
dealing with the’ most -advanced 
scientific problems. The strongest 
impression one gains, coming from 
a free-enterprise.society, is the dif- 
ference in ‘living conditions. and 
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ways of life that exist in an en- 
vironment completely dominated 
and controlled by the government. 
This applies even down to the per- 
sonal life of the individual, the 
information he receives and his 
thinking processes. 

The Russian people are con- 
formists and have accepted this 
way of life, although I do not 
know, of course, what their actual 
feelings are. I did observe that 
much emphasis is set on produc- 
tion goals under the Seven Year 
Plan (1959-1965 inclusive) and 
posters and bulletins are promi- 
nently displayed in many places 
exhorting the people to meet these 
goals. One of the dominant fac- 
tors in the outlook for the average 
Russian is to meet the goals or 
norms set for him by the govern- 
ment. This, together with the low 
wages and difficult living condi- 
tions, keeps him pretty well occu- 
pied, at least as far as industrial 
workers are concerned, 

There is much emphasis on 
what “will be” in Russia and I 
think a good example of this is 
the subway system in Moscow and 
in Leningrad. These are certainly 
excellent. They are well operated 
and clean with very elaborate sta- 
tions done in marble and much 
statuary. Some have crystal chan- 
deliers and ornate decorations. I 
understand that these are intended 
to be a symbol of what life will be 
when the goals are achieved. 

I missed the lack of competitive 
enterprise. Very little consumer 
goods is displayed in the- stores. 
Everything on sale in Russia is 
made by government industry and 
only those things considered essen- 
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tial are produced with a bare mini- 
mum of so-called luxury items. I 
think the Russian people realize 
this fact as they come in contact 
more and more with western civ- 
ilization. The government may be 
forced to relax its position in this 
respect, 

The cities in Russia that I visited 
are more colorful than I had ex- 
pected. There are numerous parks 
and recreation areas with planted 
trees and shrubs. The architec- 
ture, particularly on the multi- 
story buildings, is rather ornate 
and outmoded by our standards. 

The expressions on the faces of 
the people are grave and there is 
no feeling of lightheartedness or 
congeniality that is to be noticed 
in western cities. This leaves the 
impression that life and living are 
serious undertakings under the So- 
viet system. 

We traveled over many miles of 
fertile farm land during our trip 
and it was evident that much of 
the land is still worked by hand 
labor and that maximum produc- 
tion is not being realized. The 
suppression of religion and reli- 
gious activities by the government 
is a particularly disturbing factor. 

All in all, the impression gained 
is that the average Russian feels he 
is better off under present condi- 
tions than he has been in the past 
and that he is striving earnestly to 
meet the goals set for him by the 
government on the basis that this 
will further improve his way of 
life. In my opinion, the potential 
of the country is certainly great, 
but whether it can be fully devel- 
oped and exploited-under the pres- 
ent system remains to be seen, 
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Biaggini Addresses Chicago Meeting: 


‘Political Indifference 
Threatens Our Security’ 


rp FonceES of political apathy 

and complacency threaten our 
national and individual security,” 
Southern Pacific Vice President 
B. F, Biaggini said in an address to 
members of the Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way and Ameri- 
can Railway Bridge and Building 
Associations meeting in Chicago 
last month. 

“Today we Americans find 
ourselves in a most paradoxi- 
cal situation,” he said. “On the 
one hand we are surging for- 
ward with tremendous expan- 
sion of our industrial activity 
and the highest living stand- 
ards ever enjoyed by any 
people anywhere. On the other 
hand, we find that our Ameri- 
can system, which has made all 
this possible, is being threat- 
ened as never before, both 
from within and without. 


“Particularly in this election 
year we are being impressed with 
the extreme gravity of the chal- 
lenges we face. From without we 
are threatened by a philosophy of 
the supremacy of the state which 
is diametrically opposed to our 
own concept of the supremacy of 
the individual. From within we 
see the effective workings of strong 
pressure groups whose interests 
are often conirary to our demo- 
cratic principles, We see a grow- 
ing tendency to look to government 
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for handouts and subsidies, and 
at the same time a widespread re- 
sentment at the costs we are having 
to pay in terms of steadily rising 
taxes and the continuing spiral of 
inflation.” 

In commenting on political 
apathy Biaggini pointed out 
that only about four out of ten. 
voters turned out to vote dur- 
ing the last three congressional 
elections. In 1958, 58,500,000 
stayed home from the polls. 
Even in the presidential elec- 
tion in 1956, about 40,000,- 
000 stayed home. 

He warned the group of the 
great danger of a political vacuum 
being created because individuals 
neglect their obligation to express 
themselves. “Always ready and 
eager to fill this void,” he said, 
“are the opportunists, both from 
outside and within. Some of these 
are bent on seeing our system de- 
stroyed. Others are simply out to 
get some purely selfish advantage. 
They represent small minorities, 
but they know what they’re after, 
and they are well organized to get 
what they want. While so many 
of us stand silent, these groups 
raise their voices. And the sound 
they make echoes loud through the 
political stillness. 

“The important thing is, 
first, that we take the trouble 
to study the key issues facing 
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our country — foreign policy, 
defense, inflation and the need 
for eliminating all forms of 
waste in government. And the 
second important thing is that 
we work actively in support of 
what we believe in. 

“For us in railroading, it is 
not enough just to be first class 
railroaders. We are called on 
now, more than ever, to be 
first class citizens as well. The 
future of our whole way of life 
demands it of us.” 


Speaking on how the force ex- 
erted as good citizens relates to 
personal interest as railroaders, 
Biaggini said that “our opportu- 
nities to help our industry can 
grow only out of our broad and 
sincere efforts -— the respect and 
recognition we must first win—as 
all around good citizens. We must 
earn this respect and recognition 
within our own communities, and 
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it can only be won by our demon- 
strated active interest in all types 
of civic matters. 

“At the same time we can be 
proud of the fact that we are rail- 
roaders. We can be proud we are 
members of an industry that is so 
important an element in our na- 
tional strength and progress. And 
as railroaders we should not hesi- 
tate to speak out. 

“We must, in fact, speak out if 
our industry is to continue to move 
forward as an example of what 
private capital and free people can 
accomplish under our American 
philosophy. Failure of our rail- 
roads to survive as private enter- 
prises would make nationalization 
inevitable, and certainly this would 
be a major step toward collapse of 
our whole free enterprise system.” 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Eight more bowl tracks are 
scheduled to be constructed at 
Southern Pacific’s yard in Eugene, 
Oregon. This will permit addi- 
tional trains to be handled over the 
hump that are now being flat- 
switched at Eugene and other 
yards. Work has also been started 
on a new yard office at Eugene 
to centralize the clerical work. 

A new one-spot car repair fa- 
cility is now in operation at Taylor 
Yard in Los Angeles. This facility, 
which expedites running repairs to 
freight cars moving through the 
LA terminal, is similar to those at 
Roseville and Houston. Work is 
proceeding on another one-spot re- 
pair installation at SP’s Eugene 
electronic car classification yard. 
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Profits From Nature’s Error 


New Columbia-Southern Plant at Bartlett is iocated against backdrop of the Inyo Mountain 
Range which marks the eastern edge of Owens Yalley. 


Columbia-Southern Recovers 
Soda Ash From Dry Lake Bed 


ice Monpay, Wednesday and 
Friday a Southern Pacific 
freight train rolls through the 
sprawling California county of 
Inyo from Mojave to Owenyo. 

A hundred and twenty-eight 
miles up the line, in arid Owens 
Valley, the train stops at Bartlett— 
where Columbia-Southern (a sub- 
sidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company) has recently completed 
a modern chemical plant; a gleam- 
ing structure of steel, conerete and 
glass. There, the train picks up 
chemical products which will be 
carried to industrial users through- 
out the far west. : 

The Bartlett plant is located in 
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an area which in ages past was the 
scene of what must have been some 
of the most awesome geological 
contortions ever to take place on 
the continent~-those which thrust 
up the towering Sierra Nevada and 
produced the deep wrinkles of 
Death Valley. 

As evidence of this prehistoric 
violence, the county contains the 
highest (before Alaska) and low- 
est points in the United States: 
Mt. Whitney at 14,496 feet, and 
Bad Water in Death Valley at 285 
feet below sea level. 

With all her skill as a scenic 
designer, however, nature proved 
in this case to be a poor drainage 
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engineer, and left a series of basins 
with no final outlet to the sea. 
This “mistake” proved to be a 
happy one. It permitted millions 
of tons of valuable salts to be 
trapped before they could escape 
and become diluted in the ocean. 

Today these salts are processed 
into soda ash at the new Columbia- 
Southern Plant. 


Historic Lakes 


The Owens River, flowing south 
through a broad valley just under 
the eastern ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada, drains a large mountain- 
ous area, Once its waters over- 
flowed into a series of progressive- 
ly lower basins, ending in whal is 
now known as Death Valley, and 
forming, for a time, a chain of 
large lakes, As climatic changes 
gradually altered the balance be- 
tween precipitation and evapora- 
tion, these lakes successively 
shrank and dried up, leaving be- 
hind accumulations of the soluble 
salts carried in by the waters that 
fed them. 

Death Valley, the lowest basin 
in the series and the first to dry up, 
has achieved a remarkable emi- 
nence in both the history and the 
folklore of our western frontier, 
owing, in part, to the rich deposits 
of borax which were discovered 
there and exploited in the latter 
part of the last century. Owens 
Lake, at the head of the ancient 
series of lakes, and virtually in the 
shade of Mt. Whitney, was the last 
of the group to dry up. 

It is estimated that the separa- 
tion of Owens Lake from the rest 
of the drainage system took place 
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about 4000 years ago. Evidence of 
beach terraces and deposits in the 
area suggests that at one time the 
waters of the lake must have 
reached a depth of 250 feet and 
covered an area of 240 square 
miles. By the time of the earliest 
historical records, the surface had 
shrunk to an area of 100 square 
miles and the water to a depth of 
30 feet. 

In the 4000 years of isolation, 
evaporation had produced a rather 
concentrated brine, and when the 
water supply was diverted by the 


Probable extent of the system of fakes which existed in the Owens Vatley 
drainage basin before separation and subsequent evaporation, Owens Lake 
‘was probably cut off from the rest of system approximately 4000 years ago. 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN'S MODERN PLANT. 


building of an aqueduct to carry 
water from the Owens River to 
Los Angeles, further evaporation 
caused the development of a large 
crystal body in the basin, with 
saturated brine remaining in the 
voids. This is the present “lake.” 

The history of commercial re- 
covery of soda ash from Owens 
Lake dates back to 1885. Down 
through the years a number of 
companies operated on the shore 
of the lake. 

Completion in 1917 of Southern 
Pacific's Mojave-Owenyo branch 
line, which runs along the western 
shore of the lake, was followed 
closely by the establishment of the 
Inyo Chemical Company, which 
operated a plant on the west shore 
until about 1932. 
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In 1929 the Pacific Alkali Com- 
pany was formed and built a plant 
at the present site of Bartlett, em- 
ploying an essentially new process 
based on controlled carbonation of 
brine to precipitate sesquicarbon- 
ate and subsequent calcining to 
produce ash. Columbia-Southern 
became interested in this plant in 
1944 and has operated it since then. 

The development of chemical 
process industries on the Pacific 
Coast provided a logical and grow- 
ing market for natural alkalies, but 
it soon became apparent to Colum- 
bia-Southern that the old Bartlett 
plant could not long compete eco- 
nomically, either as to quantity or 
as to product quality, The com- 
pany, therefore, initiated a sub- 
stantial research and development 
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effort to determine a process which 
would permit economical produc- 
tion of a substantially improved 
soda ash. 

Intensive work at their research 
and development laboratories 
yielded the answers which are em- 
bodied in the company’s large 
modern plant. 

Jn broad outline, the process is 
similar to that first used by Pacific 
Alkali. In details, however, there 
are numerous refinements. 

Brine, which is the starting 
point of the recovery operation, 
is withdrawn from the crystal body 
of the lake bed by means of special- 
ly designed wells sunk six or seven 
feet below the dry surface. The 
brine is then transported to towers 
where it is first carbonated under 
carefully controlled conditions to 
produce a thin watery mixture of 
sodium sesquicarbonate crystals. 

The crystals are separated from 
the mixture and the remaining 
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liquid, which contains most of the 
unwanted chlorides, sulfates and 
borates, is returned to the lake. 

A portion of the crystals is care- 
ully dried to produce a good 
technical grade of white sesquicar- 
honate. It is used principally in 
wool scouring and soap manu- 
facturing operations, in commer- 
cial laundries and in compounding 
ath salts and other household 
roducts. 

The remaining sesquicarbonate, 
along with bicarbonate that is 
‘ormed in the special carbonating 
towers, is then calcined at a high 
temperature to produce soda ash. 
The product at this stage is ade- 
quate for many industrial uses, but 
in order to meet the highest indus- 
try standards -it is further refined 
by means of a unique newly de- 
veloped method which removes 
remaining traces of undesirable 
material. 

The final product, a white, free- 
flowing, dustless material, is 
shipped in bags or bulk to supply 
the growing glass container, metals 
processing, paper, soap and chem- 
ical manufacturing industries of 
the far west. 


AT NIGHT 
THE PLANT 
SPARKLES 
BRILLIANTLY 
IN THE 


DESERT. 
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Southern Pacific Works With AAR 
To Tell Youth of Railroad's Role 


ITH THE EXCITEMENT of space 

travel and missiles vying for 
the attention of American young- 
sters, railroads throughout the 
country are faced with a challeng- 
ing job—that of developing a wide 
understanding among students that 
healthy railroads are essential to 
the well-being of this nation and to 
each individual. 

To do this, and to meet the re- 
quests of teachers for teaching aids 
on transportation, the Association 
of American Railroads maintains 
a School Service Bureau. This 
service has been praised by school 
administrators and teachers every- 
where. 

Southern Pacific assists the AAR 
activities in distributing this ma- 
terial throughout the area it serves. 
Also booklets about SP, texts of 
speeches by its officers and other 
information directly concerned 
with the railroad is’ stocked to 
supply requests from interested 
parties. 

Some 40 standard publications, 
teaching and learning aids on rail- 
road transportation, are issued by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, They are furnished to the 
educators without ‘charge. 


Teachers welcome help from 
varied businesses in enriching the 
course of study as long as it does 
not contain commercialism or prop- 
aganda. They -are . willing . and 
anxious to give time to informa- 
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Sue Weller of SP’s Public Relations Department 
in San Francisco shows a visiting teacher some 
of the material on railroads ayailabla for 
classroom use. 


tion which has a rightful place in 
the curriculum and, because of the 
part played by the railroads in 
the history and development of our 
country, transportation comes in 
for attention in the courses of al- 
most all school systems. 

What does the railroad industry 
get out of this information . pro- 
gram? Principally’the knowledge 
that they are making a genuine 
contribution to. education while 
focusing attention of students and 
teachers to the: vital importance 
of ‘railroads to the individual, the 
community, ‘the state and the na- 
tion in peace and in war. 
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SP Ait Oakland and Los Angeles 
Receives National Safety Awards 


The National Safety Council has 
presented two top safety awards to 
Southern Pacific Company; one 
for the Los Angeles General Shops, 
the other for the SP Wood Pre- 
serving Plant at West Oakland. 

The Los Angeles Shops received 
an Award of Merit for safety 
performance during 1959. During 
the entire year, shop employes 
sustained only one disabling in- 
jury, chalking up an enviable ratio 
of .42 disabling injuries per mil- 
lion man hours worked. 

Commenting on the award, M. 
A, Nugent, superintendent of safe- 


ty, said, “This is indeed a signal 
honor, in view of strong competi- 
tion from certain other shops in 
the country. Los Angeles enjoys 
one of the lowest injury ratios of 
any large railroad shop in the 
country.” 

A Certificate of Commenda- 
tion was presented to the Wood 
Preserving Plant for their out- 
standing safety record during the 
18-month period from June, 1958, 
through December, 1959. During 
that time the plant employes 
worked more than 200,000 man- 
hours without a single lost-time 
injury. 


— GIVE TO YOUR FUND DRIVE — 


L. J. Karter Retires 
To End Long Career 


Renae recently after more than 
48 years with SP was L. J. 

Karter, district freight and pas- 

senger agent at New Orleans. 

A native of Cullman, Alabama, 
Karter had been with SP at New 
Orleans since 1912. He held vari- 
ous positions in the railroad’s 
Freight Claim Department before 
serving in World War I. Upon his 
return to the company he trans- 
ferred to the Trafic Department 
where he was appointed city freight 
agent in 1923. He was named chief 
clerk in 1945 and district freight 
agent in 1949. He had been district 
freight and passenger agent since 
September of last year. 
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W.H. Johnson 
Is New Member 
Of Turtle Club 


W. H. Johnson, carman at Hous- 
ton General Shops, has earned a 
membership in the nationally fa- 
mous Turtle Club, sponsored by E. 
W. Bullard of Sausalito, California, 
manufacturer of safety equipment. 

Membership in this exclusive 
club is limited and the average 
employe, like Mr. Johnson, isn’t 
particularly anxious to establish 
eligibility. Its members are re- 
stricted to workers who have ex- 
perienced a near head injury that 
could have proved serious, if not 
fatal, had some type of safety hat 
not been worn. 

Johnson was using a welding 
torch to cut an angle bar from a 
rail. As he cut the final bolt the 
tension of the rail hurled the angle 
bar into the air striking Johnson’s 
safety hat above his right temple. 
The force of the blow—sufficient 
to place a deep dent in the helmet 
did not result in an injury to 
Johnson whose time away from 
the job was limited to that required 
for an X-ray to be made. 


Johnson was presented with his 
membership certificate and new 
steel helmet with Turtle Club in- 
signia by Safety Officer J. L. Young 
of the Houston Division, and J. C. 
Wells, assistant master car repairer, 
at ceremonies held at Houston. 
Johnson has been with Southern 
Pacific since 1941, and has been 
a earman with the relief derrick 
crew at Houston since 1955. 
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Safety Otficer J, L. Young, left, and Assistant 
Master Car Repairer J. C. Wells present W. 
H. Johnson, carman at Houston General Shops, 
with a new steel helmet and certificate of 
membership in the Turtle Club. 


Dr. J. V. Hopkins 
Honored by Guild 


Another honor has come to Dr. 
Joseph V. Hopkins, examining sur- 
geon for Southern Pacific at Vic- 
ioria, Texas, whose selection as 
“General Practitioner for 1959” by 
the Texas Medi- 
cal Association, 
was told in the 
March issue of 
the Bulletin. 

In an announce- 
ment made al 
Boston, Dr. Hop- 
kins was named 
to receive the 
seventh annual 
Laetare Medal of 
the St. Luke’s Guild, an associa- 
tion of Catholic physicians. 
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SOME 150 FRIENDS of E. 8. Kysh attended the dinnar given him when he retired as manager 
of personnel at Houston after 47 yours of service. Shown, left to right, are Horace W. Harper, 
member of the US Railroad Retirement Boord, Chicago; General Manager G. W. Kelly; Assistant 
to Executive Vico President B. IM, Stephens; Executive Vice President B, 5. Sines; Kysh; General 
Counsel Tom M. Davis; I. C. Albert, who succeeded Kysh as manager of personnel; and G, C. 
Lace, vice president, Railway Express Agency, Chicago. 
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MORE THAN 2,240 YEARS OF SERVICE with Southern Pacific are represented in this group 
photo of retired employes taken at Hermann Park, Houston, during the annual picnic for 
folks sponsored by the SP Club of Houston. The highly successful day feotured a barbe- 
cue dinner, train-rides, horseshoe pitching, band music, fly-casting contest and just plain visiting 
sround Engine 982, donated to the City of Houston by Southern Pacific soveral years ago. More 
than 500 Southern Pacific peaple jained in honoring the 125 retired men who attended, 
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THE CHILDHOOD memories of 
Douglas W. Gregory, whose father 
was a roadway contractor for 
Southern Pacific in West Texas at 
the turn of the century, are among 
his most prized possessions. 


Gregory, 80, who worked for his 
father for a number of years, re- 
calls when his family lived at Lang- 
try, Texas, near the Jersey Lily 
where Judge Roy Bean gained fame 
as the “Law West of the Pecos.” 

“We were scared to death of the 
old judge,” Gregory recalls. “Me 
and the other children would keep 
a safe distance and watch the trials 
held on the porch of Judge Bean’s 
saloon. 

“Those trials were more like 
cursing contests than trials as we 
know them today,” he said. 

Going to school was another ex- 
perience Gregory will never forget. 
He and his older sister had to walk 
across the old Pecos High Bridge 
to. reach the school located on the 
east side of the river. 

Later at Cline, Gregory and his 
sister rode a burro six miles to 
school. “My father hung scraps 
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of cloth on the mesquite so we 
wouldn’t lose the trail,” he said. 


Gregory recalls the Bob Fitz- 
simmons-Bob Maher fight held 
across the Rio Grande River on 
February 21, 1896. 


“TI earried water all day to get 
to see the fight. When Fitzsimmons 
knocked Maher out in the first 
round I was disgusted. All that 
work for less than two minutes of 
fighting.” 

A native of London, Gregory’s 
father moved to Texas when Greg- 
ory was six years old. He worked 
for his father prior to moving to 
Port Arthur, Texas, in 1918 to 
accept a position with the Texas 
Oil Company refinery. Because 
of his ability to speak Spanish he 
was made foreman of a gang of 
Latin Americans working on levees 
at the refinery. He was promoted 
to foreman in charge of the re- 
finery’s railroad tracks in 1931, a 
job he held until retiring in 1945. 

Despite his age, Gregory still 
works a part of each year super- 
vising construction of refinery 
tracks for contractors. 
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AN ENVIABLE scholastic record 
has been achieved by Flora Eliza- 
beth Jackson, 18 daughter of L. 
G. Jackson of Southern Pacific 
Transport Company, Houston, who 
was graduated 
from Phillis 
Wheatley Senior 
High School re- 
cently with the 
rank of 12th in 
her class of 234 
students. For 
her outstanding 
scholastic rec- 
ord, leadership 
and service, 
Flora, a straight “A” student, was 
elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society. She also 
received a scholarship to Texas 
Southern University of Houston 
where she plans to study account- 
ing this fall. 


GW. KELLY’S rise from call 
boy at San Antonio to general 
manager at Houston, was told in 
one of the Houston Chronicle’s 
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series entitled “Neighbor of Note” 
published recently. The article out- 
lined Kelly’s colorful career which 
led him to the head of SP’s Op- 
erating Department for Texas and 


Louisiana, 
oee 


R. D. BORGAARD, sales repre- 
sentative for Southern Pacific 
Transport Company, Dallas, has 
been reelected to the board of 
directors of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and as- 
signed to the public affairs and 
trade promotion committee. 
s e e 


D. W. BEAUPRE, traffic man- 
ager for Southern Pacific Trans- 
port Company, Houston, has been 
reelected to the board of directors 
of two organizations—the Com- 
mon Carrier Motor Freight As- 
sociation, Inc., and the Transporta- 
tion League. Beaupre is also a 
member of the Traffic Club of 
Houston, Delta Nu Alpha trans- 
portation fraternity and a vice 
president of the Louisiana Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., of New Or- 
leans. 
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Roving 
Camera 


B. M. STEPHENS, assistant to executive vice 
president, served as chairman of the day at 
recent meeting of Rotary Club of Houston 
when Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
was principal specker. Stephens, eft, ix 
shown with the labor secretary, center, and 
James A. Stillwell, club president. 


THE SP COLORED CLUB at San Antonio hosted some 500 members and friends of a picnic ot 
the Lone Star Picnic Grounds. A ham supper was featured, followed by dancing. Shown are 
teroy Perryman and wife, left, being greeted by club officers Myrtle Birch and Harry Scott. 
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COUNTING THE PROFITS. Unofficial members of the 

SP Club pienic tally up the cash. They ore {left to right) Nancy and Bob McCracken, visiting 
Viets SP Club president and his wife; Mrs. H. H. Lund, president of the San Antonio 
Women’s Club; J. W. Rush, president of the San Antonio Club, with Mrs. Rush and Joe Lolanne, 
club secretary-treasurer. More thon 600 dinners were served. 


& GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL. Shown here are some of the 800 SP employes and members 
of their families who attended the chicken barbecue given by the SP Club of San Antonio at the 
tone Star Pi Grounds. After dinner there were games for the children and dancing for the 
porents. One of the evening's highlights was o tour of the Lone Stor Museum and the world- 
fomous “Buckhorn Saloon.” 
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THE WINNERS. H. Comisky (left), of 
Equipment Service Accounts, and R. Dunke 
erley, of Disbursement Accounts, were de- 
clared co-champions of the Houston SP 
Golf Club Annual Tournament, when they 
shet identical net 70's in the champion- 
ship flight. Second flight winners were 
W. E. Vichorn, SPT, and L. Wacasey, 
Miscellaneous Accounts, both with 95’s. 


NOT REAL BEATNIKS—although dressed for 
the patt are Ed and Bobbie Lacy shown here 
in their costumes worn to a recent party at 
Houston Oak Forest Couniry Club. Ed is a 
steno-elerk in the Houston Division office; 
Bobbie is a steno in the Houston Real Estate 
Department. 


REWARD. Margaret Johnston, secretary 
in the Executive Department, proudly 
kisses husband Toby, of T&NO‘s Real 
Estate Department, after. he shot a low, 
low 78 to win the Houston SP Golf Club 
Tournament’s First Flight Championship. 
In addition to sponsoring the annual club 
tournament, the SP Golf Club is one of 
the sponsors of the $35,000 Houston Clas- 
‘sic Invitational ‘Tournament. 
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LOUIS B. MILLS, car inspector, Houston, {cen-~ 
ter) Is shown receiving a letter from Assistant 
Master Cor Repairer J. C. Wells, congratu- 
lating him on his service with SP when he 
retired recently after 34 years of railroading. 
Safety Officer J. L. Young is shown at right. 


T. L. FULLER, supervisor of structures, Houston, 
loft, received some traveling luggage from 


new duties as assistant engineer, bridges. He's 
shown with H. A. Hunt, right, assistant to 
chief engineer, Houston, Fuller was succeeded 
by J. F. Hoss, Jr., formerly of San Francisco. 


ENTHUSIASTIC committee workers watch 
Corpus Christi SP Club Treasurer 8. L. Church, 
seated center, turn over the profits of the 
club’s summer Western Dance to Club Presi- 
dent W. H. Gregory, at the conclusion of 
the night's fun, The Corpus Christi club hos 
a-varied program for its members including 
dances, picnics, choral work, civic and com- 
munity projects. The club even operates a 
coffes-bar for its freight office and .ware- 
house employes, os @ club service. 
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NEARLY A HALF-CENTURY of SP service was 
rounded out when William R, Glauser retired 
gs signal engineer's cletk at Houston. Glauser, 
who has on aggregate of 4912 years of serv- 
ice, has worked for four signal engineers, 
including €, C. Billingslea, shown at right. 


PROMOTIONS 
AND TRANSFERS 


Hi. J. Bowyer, from acting assistant 
superintendent to assistant superinten- 
dent, Mechanical Department, Houston; 
B. H. Carpenter, from trainmaster, 
Dallas, to trainmaster, Edinburg; R. B. 
Coghlan, from special representative to 
manager of commerce, Southern Pacific 
Transport Company, Houston; A. M. 
Henson, from assistant trainmaster, 
Edinburg, to assistant trainmaster, San 
Antonio; W. J. Kugler, from acting 
general foreman te general foreman, 
Houston; J. W. Massie, from assistant 
trainmaster, ‘San Antonio, to assistant 
trainmaster, Dallas; A. I. Sellers, from 
acting superintendent to superintendent, 
Mechanical Department, Houston; T. OQ. 
Siegmund, from acting assistant master 
mechanic to assistant master mechanic, 
Houston. 
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THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


Thomas G. Aguilar, carman helper, 
Houston, 39 years; Arthur H. Auld, 
chief yard clerk, Corsicana, 40 years; 
Thomas Mean Bennett, switchman, 
Houston, 39 years; Ben Milam Blank- 
enship, passenger car carpenter, Hous- 
ton, 41 years; Orie B, Brupbacher, 
chief train dispatcher, Lafayette, 49 
years; Edgar R. Cotton, sergeant, 
Houston, 18 years; William E. Green- 
way, personal clerk to division engineer, 
Houston, 39 years; Henry Q. Hollan, 
carman, Alice, Texas, 31 years; L. J. 
Karter, district freight and passenger 
agent, New Orleans, 48 years; John J. 
Lauricella, yardman, Gretna, Louisiana, 
15 years; William TH. Savage, con- 
ductor, Sanderson, Texas, 48 years; 
Pablo Sepulveda, extra gang laborer, 
El Paso, 15 years; James H. Vess, 
motor car repairman, Houston, 42 years; 
William N. Williams, warehouse fore- 
man, Dallas, 40 years. 


L. A. BRESSEL, accountant at ic, retired 
recently after 47 years’ service with Southern 
Pe . 
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OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


Guy Albert Berry, 64, retired engi- 
neer, July 20 at El Paso, 42 years; 
James Washington Bethany, 79, te- 
tired stationary fireman, July 14 at Chi- 
cago, HL, 27 years; Benjamin Joseph 
Cantin, Sr., 76, July 1 at New Orleans, 
86 years; Jaspar Lee Davis, 46, car 
inspector, May 23 at Victoria, Texas; 
Pervis James Edwards, 70, retired 
boilermaker helper, July 16 at Houston, 
37 years; Jesse Adkerson Evans, 73, 
retired section foreman, July 25 at 
Rosenberg, Texas, 32 years; Julien 
Joseph Guilbeau, 62, machinist, July 
17 at Hungerford, Texas; George Rob- 
ert Jones, 74, retired carman, July 24 
at Ennis, 34 years; Woodrow McNeese, 
46, B&B steel erector, June 2 ai Goliad, 
Texas; Charles E. Medford, 82, re- 
tired crossing flagman, May 24 at Luf- 


SAN ANTONIO DIV| 
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kin, 23 years; James David Pettus, 62, 
B&B foreman, July 9 at Houston; Sneed 
Thurman Pulliam, 72, retired engi- 
neer, July 3 at Ennis, 35 years; Mar- 
shall Raymond, 77, retired engine 
wiper, July 21 at Houston, 30 years; 
William A. Snyder, 83, retired agent, 
July 24 at Alexandria, Louisiana, 27 
years; Henry Grady Stringer, 74, re- 
tired cashier, July 14 at Lafayette, 30 
years; Charles William Toland, 44, 
yardman, July 4 at Houston; Anthony 
Tomino, 66, retired sergeant, July 16 
at New Orleans, 34 years; Frank Ed- 
ward Wingerter, 67, retired yardman, 
June 30 at Houston, 31 years; General 
Woodard, 72, retired sheet metal helper 
worker, July 10 at Ennis, 32 years; 
Joseph Charles Yokum, 71, retired 
yardman, July 19 at New Orleans, 28 
years; Pete Hemming Young, 71, re- 
tired chief timekeeper, July 18 at Hous- 
ton, 41 years. 


IN officers were on hond to congratulate M. D. Kirk (center) when he 
engineer after 45 years of service. Shown with him, left to right, are 


Division Engineer J. F. Scheumack, Superintendent J. W. Kraemer, Road Foreman of Engines 


G. D, James and Safety Officer J. P, Leach. 
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Watch me setile an argument... 


This is my big day. 

They’ve made all the speeches, and debated all the promises. The 
issues have all been thrashed out. Now there’s a strange kind of lull, 
and the leaders look at me. Who’s made the best case? They want 
me, as a voter, to decide. 

That’s democracy, and I think it’s pretty wonderful. So do millions 
of others who wish they had it. 

This business of making a choice now and then is one duty of the 
free man to his way of life. Because freedom isn’t just the absence 
of tyranny. It’s the presence of the square deal, and the helping hand, 
and the idea that my children can do better than I did. Freedom gives 
aman a chance to do his ‘best. We have to work.at freedom to stay 
free. 

I say Yes to ali that every time I vote. 
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’ Engineering, J. F. ot ‘Connor, 

/ Mechanical, Mel Harvey, F 
“LA Shops, Victor Schiro” 

“Safety, P..H. Oakesh 
“NWP, DC. Kilborn, San’ Rafael: 
‘PEE, “Hays M. Ferguson,.SF. 


so:General Hospital, Gertrude Atkin: 


Time Is Running Out... 


He’s only five, but time is 
running out for this small vic- 
tim of muscular dystrophy. He 
and thousands of MD children 
will not live to maturity unless 
medical research finds a cure 
for the mysterious, fatal dis- 
ease. Please help: Give gen- 
erously to the 
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Moving this “Texas tower” took tender, loving care 


“You can’t be too careful with 190 tons of steel plate. Especially when 
it's all one picce=five flat cars Jong and 14 feet wide, 

‘That's why our freight ccews in ‘Texas fairly nursed this 195-foot 
deisobutanizer lower along the track from Orange, where it was built 
hy U. 5. Steel's American Bridge Division, t Gulf Gil Corpora: 
tion’s new refinery at Port Arthur. Moving only during daylight, 
they took 17 hours to cover the 4d-mnile distance. 

‘Hardly a “highball” run. But the pace was right for jockeying 
this colossal load through populated areas where every clearance 
had to be checked to the inch. 

‘This kind of skill and planning is what shippers and receivers 
have come to expect from S.P for any kind of freight movement... 
anywhere in the Golden Empire. 


Largest single lift in history of Gulf Oil's Port 
Arthur refinery followed delivery from Orange 
by SP The huge tower will be word in making 
high-test aviotion gosolines 
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